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IN THE AFTERGLOW 


HE readers of SPIRIT, we hope, will pardon its Editors the use of 
= this space to advance a few comments, rooted in jubilation, on the 
April Congress on Poetry held by its publisher to celebrate the Society’s 
20th Anniversary. The event, enlisting a very notable and large panel 
of speakers, is now a happy and inspiring memory for the many who 
attended the two-day sessions. The letters which came voluminously 
into the office bespeak two salient facts: the audiences found inspiration 
in the intellectual food which was then served; and they were joyfully 
impressed by the spirit of accord which existed among the members of 
the Society’s large family. No matter if one came from Brunswick, 
Ga., or Milwaukee, Wis., Columbus, Ohio, or Medford, Mass., there was 
a unity in amity which warmed the heart and rejoiced all those, from 
the Society’s founder down to the door attendant, who had a part in 
bringing those throngs together and furthering their reception at the 
Congress. 

In regard to the intellectual food—the papers delivered at the Con- 
gress—the Editors realize that even the most faithful in attendance 
could not have heard them all and obviously there are more who were 
not in New York on April 14-15 than were present. For this reason, 
we have arranged to publish these papers in this magazine over the 
successive months. The first, then, “Poetry at the Threshold,” appears 
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in this issue. It was chosen because its subject was the theme of the 
entire Congress, because it was delivered by the President of THE CaTH- 
OLIc Poetry Society OF AMERICA, and because Dr. Maynard embodies 
in it observations which our readers can valuably study. In our next 
issue—July, 195 1—we will publish the sermon delivered by John Duffy, 
C.SS.R., at the unusually beautiful Solemn Pontifical Mass of the Anni- 
versary. “A poem in itself,” was the universal comment of those who 
heard it. No schedule has been established as yet for the order in which 
the other papers will subsequently appear. Nor has the Society formu- 
lated definite plans for the publication in one collection of the entire 
series. 

The intellectual food of the Congress then can be provided, piece- 
meal at present, if you please, but the printed word cannot capture the 
other salient aspect of the Congress unless a consummate master of 
the prose-poem were to undertake the task. The Poets’ Forum, for 
example, held its audience in a spell which could not be precisely de- 
fined. It was a most memorable occasion, in particular, for the Editors 
of SPIRIT. Here were sixteen poets, brought together “from the four 
winds,” who have imbibed “drink from the rock” and who were all 
represented in From One Word—men and women, intimate in the 
immediate household of SPIRIT; known well to one another through 
its pages but meeting one another physically then for the first time; 
men and women of widely different backgrounds and occupations and 
personalities; men and women reading their works before an assembly 
hungry for their flowing words and singing cadences, as the world, 
perhaps unknown to itself, is hungry for poetry. “I did not know there 
were so many poets in the world,” one guest at the luncheon, where the 
Editor with special pride not at all unrelated to the parental had intro- 
duced many of SPIRIT’s contributors, said in astonishment. If there 
was inspiration for our poets in the Congress, unquestionably they in 
turn contributed heavily to the enheartenment of the Editors. 

In his address, the Society’s Founder, Francis X. Talbot, S.J., pointed 
to the fact that the organization in its days of origin was broadly con- 
ceived, its purposes firmly fixed and its progress mapped. There was 
nothing of “the humble beginnings,” he declared unless one had in 
mind the financial—a consideration which was not injected into any 
of the sessions. On this 20th Anniversary, the Society, and SPIRIT 
with it, did not come of age. The many components, who make it 
what it is, components assembled on this happy and glowing occasion, 
attested that both, through their own persons, have long enjoyed 
maturity. And we here thank all who chorused “Ad multos annos.” 
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FAMILY TV 


Channel 1 will stuff the children; 
Channel 2—a sop for mother; 

a wrestling match for father; 
burlesque-dilute for brother. 


Numb as blotting paper, 
the silver sedatives corrode 
the potency of thought, 
the will’s bright goad. 


And Lucifer sits upon his tail 
enjoying it all like any man, 
house and hassock well within 
the instalment plan. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


BOY WITH SLED 


The whole white world is his 
As he climbs the hopeful hill; 
He takes the earth in his stride, 
Bearing no creature ill. 


The journey down is blurred, 
A flash, a whirl of white; 
The runners of his sled 

Are breathless after flight. 


Again he wades through deep 
Far friendliness of foam, 
Ascending neutral skies 

As though all space were home. 


To keep on climbing hills 
Is all he asks, this boy 
Whose summit is the self 
Which nothing can destroy. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 
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Two Poems by Claude F. Koch 


THE CITY 


Here the sullen city grows 

Stone and brick within my bones: 

Air and light by brick and stone 
Calcified—the long lone flood 

Of flickering blood that danced when thin 


Now runs thick to clot and stick 

As mortar interlarding brick 

And stone; towers, builded glass on glass 
(Splintered light for eyes long passed 
Into the corpus of all shows 





The oblique glancing spirit knows), 
Loom and settle underneath 

My passive weight while passing feet 
Thunderous as pressing fate 

Rock and plunge me deep. I wait 


What stroke shall mortise to this stone 


Declension of all blood and bone 


That through these caverns fade as one. 


TO LOOK IN AUTUMN 





Sliding towers through the falling air, 

Mutable and fair; 

Aloof dissolving domes; and strangely swelling, 
There above the bells and hours, 

Flight of birds to what remembered home 
Retards unfailing change 

Unsightly to our fragile care. 


See how lightly children range 
The agile webbed light, how deftly scaled 


The echoed words—deceiving, rare— 
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Frail, mortal knowledge of absurd delights! 
What crumbling leaves and sifted light 
Conspire! The pungent bite of odors leaves 
The recollection of the unknown grief. 


So taunted (fire 

And falling leaf, and thin 

High-towered distant cry 

Of children calling through the vault 

Of time), we know them mutable for whom we cry, 
Yet Autumn-drugged we dare deny 

This haunting grief, this change unsuitable 

To blind and mortal unbelief. 


BOY GAZING INTO A DARK POOL 


Too long looking into black water, 

The boy in the cave felt something near. 

It was queer, this fear of what he knew not. 
He saw nothing there but black water; 
Nothing else at all, but his eyes were held, 
Compelled by a secret command. 

Something there was, in that deep, dark pool 
That would pull him down to a black doom 
To drown in soundless gloom. 

Some magnet pulled with a palpable power 
In that sinister hour. 


He would have turned and fled, 
But his feet dragged against that dread. 
He backed away—with an effort, turned 
From that unseen basilisk eye that burned 
In the back of his head. 
His feet inched forward, he heaved and strained; 
Slowly, his bending body gained— 
Snap, went the link, unexpectedly. 
Shuddering, he ran and ran and was free. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 
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Two Poems by J. Patrick Walsh, S.J. 


THE REVELATION 


The Milanese armor of habit, the sturdy attire 

Of silence, devotion, is burst out and blown apart, 
Upon my days has drifted the spark of desire, 

Upon me, straw in armor, straw at heart. 

I am caught from the running horse by my floating hair, 
Rabbinical-minded in Sidon, an elder in Tyre, 

With a flapping purse I swing by the neck in despair— 
And am Lucifer, Son of the Morning, streaming fire. 
Who sowed this hot disaster in my bones 

And made my flesh to blossom out in flame? 

I see him walking on the burning stones, 

I see him and ’tis finished: he, the same 

Who had the making of me, heart and brain, 

Falls like fire upon me and like rain. 


NIGHT CAMP IN THE FIELDS 


The fretful noises and the insincere 

Have slipped and fluttered in the pit of sleep, 
Against the black brute of the silence, only 

The passionate sounds dare stand: 

The wind that must be moving strikes a stone 

And falls with a happy flailing among branches, 
Snorts in the grasses, nostrils to the ground, 

And rising, laughs against the fenceposts; 

The fire within its little cage of ash 

Throbs like the footfalls of a cornered beast, 
Flashes and hides its flashing like a taken leopard, 
With only the padded crash of a branch cut double 
To mark the strain— 

Almost I think I hear the earth’s old timbers 
Grind as the long impossible cape is doubled, 

Her spars and tackle whistling in flying space— 
From other shapeless bundles by the fire, 











A sliding sound as their lungs drive like pistons, 
A murmur from one unquiet in his dream. 

The stars rock drunkenly upon our wake, 

Until the brusque, black paw of sleep claps down. 


IN GOTHIC NOVEMBER 


When frost has castled windowpanes 
And the last light has smiled, 

I round the mind’s enchanted curve 
From man to child. 


Here wind is music cavern-born, 
Weird as the night, and shrill; 
And the strong iambic of my pulse 
Cannot be still: 


For out in the gloom is beckoning 
The Master of Ravenswood. 
Nerves reel to the charge, but I must join 


His brotherhood. 


Riding with speed of demon wing 
By way of the wood’s detour, 

We are sworn to meet the ashen Bride 
Of Lammermoor. 


Now, here she waits. The Master nods. 
Gravely I touch her hand— 

Blood-rosed and marble! . . . and I sink, 
I sink in sand. 


The music dies, the pulse grows slack, 
When startled dawnlight streams; 
And I am wise as any child 
Who more than dreams. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 
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CITIES 


Along the path that lies 

Within the shadow of the walls of ancient cities 
Let us go: 

Let us say the names of Samarcand, 

Of Buda-Pest, of Carthage, and of Rome, 
Marseilles and Babylon, 

And high, presumptious Troy against the morning. 


Old cities, whisper wisdom as we pass; 

And through the unmoved air 

Send down the silvered leaf into the still canals 

From off the dying olive leaning through your walls. 
Thus make us look to see 

If there is life beneath your death— 

We of the cacophonous towns, exposed to atom-doom 
(Chicago, Cracow, Kansas City, 

Glasgow, ’Frisco, Kennebunkport, Maine). 


As granite to your clay— 

As beauty’s self to beauty’s symbols, 

Say the names 

Of wise Aquinas; and, for Rome, 

Say Hildebrand, say Pius more than once, 

And all the saints who wore the triple crown; 

Say Augustine; ; 

Name old Confucius, leaning toward the Light 

And peering with the wrinkled face of long-enduring love; 
Name Newman and name Becket and name More; 


And name Matt Talbot and St. Patrick. 


Old cities, where the ruins lie 

Obscured with roses and the heavy growth of time, 

Old cities, where the streamlined houses stand on death, 
And Rome (old city ever young), 

Teach us the golden song that haunts your empty rooms 
And sings within the corners of your barren streets: 
And in these days, our heavy days, Jerusalem, 

Bring to one clear, full chord the melody, 

Proclaiming, while the quiet petal falls 
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To dissolution on the blistering clay, 
One Name, and to it add 
The long three hours and the death of death. 
JOHN HAZARD WILDMAN, 


PARTING 


Dance before me the dance of death 
While I watch the lamp flame flicker 
The thief that comes to rob my breath 
Carries an ox goad in his wicker. 


The shadows on the wall are growing dark 
And I must camp forever in their forest 
Beside a lake whose waters wash the bark 
In which my soul must travel at its barest. 


Dance before he snaps the final cord 
That ties my body to this world 
Look how withered are my hands, Lord, 


How guiltlessly these autumn leaves are curled. 


Kiss me with the kiss of sorrow 

Before the last link breaks and I am gone 
No lime tree shall bud for me tomorrow 

Only a crow will keep a vigil on a stone 


And only you will secretly remember 

How proudly we walked the middle of the path 
While the skies above us turned slowly to ember 
And falcons cried slowly of death. 


And only you whose eyes were my temple 

Will know what the thief stole from beneath your ribs 
Jungle grass shall grow where once stood my temple 

The dirge of an old woman shall burst from between your ribs. 


Dance before me then as you would before a King 
Whose hungry eyes are set on your lovely face 
And all the beauty and glory that made my heart sing 
Shall rival the bird that lives on pearls in its grace. 
JUDAH M. TURKAT. 
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MOTION PICTURE 


The millionth time that scene will be the same, 
The old delusions and the mental haze, 

No tittle varied in the picture frame 

From what they were in baffling yesterdays. 
The old bravado and the old mistakes 

Require a knowing touch for proper blending; 
A gipsy of illusion always takes 

The road that leads him toward a happy ending. 


Life will not ape this facile celluloid; 

It does not follow any easy script. 

If only we could circumvent a void 

As readily as fate itself is gripped 

Within that reel, we could with grace atone 

For days when we shunned bread to seek a stone. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


THE WILDERNESS 


The wilderness is mystery. 

The mountain stillness, sense-untrod, 
Affronts the soul that has not learned 
To live alone with God. 


But she who heard the Holy Ghost 
And rose up, heart-warm, at His call, 
Finds in these virgin solitudes 

Her single festival. 


This silence is alone secure. 
Thicket and shadow hold no dread, 
Because her chosen wilderness 

Was named Inhabited. 


Beneath the glistening foliage 

The fruit of joy hangs always near, 
The one immortal fruit: He is, 
Or, tasted: He is here. 


















Her peace is of Infinity 
Who takes Infinity for guide. 
She listens as a child of God, 

She follows as a bride. 












Love and the wilderness He makes 
Around, within her dwell by grace. 

She speaks no word save His, nor moves 
Until He marks the place. 











Hence all her paths are mystery 
Presaging a divine unknown. 
Her only light is in the creed 
That she is not alone. 













The soul that wanders, Spirit led, 
Becomes, in His transforming shade, 
The secret that she was in God 

Before the world was made. 
JESSICA POWERS. 











THIS FIRST BEGINNING OF MIRACLES 






In a flash, full to the brim, 
Fill the waterpots— 

The world waits your service, 

All you doubting servants! 

God waits you, withholding Himself, 
Because there is no water in this place, 

No brawn to bear it before Him; 

Because you yawn at His wonders, 

Prefer thunder, God grumbling, 

Command of the event, 

Marvels and visions and secret words; 

And daily reject the quiet miracle, 

God’s need of you in your own rescue. 
Quickly, pour out the water, 

Brim over full, yourself overflowing, 

Now water, now wine, now blood. 

GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF. 
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ELECTRIC FAN 


Bit for a horse, 

Yoke for an ox, 

Ring for a bull, 

Fence for the flocks, 
Leash for a dog, 

And swine in a sty: 

But never a curb 

For the cutthroat of sky. 


Yet here in your room 
Is hawk in a cage; 
Quenched of its fire, 
Reft of its rage. 
Yielding a breeze, 

Or hurling a storm: 
All at the reach 


Of a feminine arm. 


Hooded of head, 
Anchored of claw; 
Patterning pace 
To imperious law; 
Throttling its wings, 
Or thrashing them faster; 
Captive and thrall: 
And you are the master. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 


TOUCHED WITH THIS MAGIC 


That note, so like a small cathedral gong, 
Strangely remote from raucous summer song— 
That note, all love upon an azure wing, 

Reminds us of the glory that is spring. 

Tune this to faith, then molecules can spell 

How marble was the limestone was the shell 

And mountains moved by faith become the norm 





Changing our concept of insensate form. 

And stars you see within the fading light 

May long have ceased to journey through the night. 

The palm crowned island rises from the sea 

Where coral bowed to sands’ simplicity; 

And clouds look to the raindrop for release 

Upon a rosebud’s satin-scented peace. 

Touched with this magic, even bricks could fly 

If something stirred their molecules to try; 

Life holds the chalice—eager for each note 

That azure singer pours from satin throat 

And spring returns, though winter winds blow strong 

When silver note renews life’s liquid song. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 


Two Poems by Sarah Wingate Taylor 


GROWING 


We who have been living 
a long time know 

that it is a slow 

thing, to grow, 

an unknowing thing. 


You may try and try 
but you can’t reach, 
no matter how you stretch. 


And where your eyes sees, 
your arm can’t— 

You fumble 

a lot, and your feet stumble. 


Then after years, many years 
after people have stopped saying, 
How much he’s grown 

suddenly your arm leaps, 
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takes and keeps 
what you’ve wanted. 


And you stop still, 

wondering, 

your veins full of song, 
staring at what you hold, 
knowing 

you can’t be anywhere near old 
who have been all along 

and must be 

still growing. 


WITH METAPHOR 


A sculptor first in breath and blood, 
Intent on firm, clean-beveled tone, 
He fashions here a thing so good 
The blades of time will blunt upon. 


Endowed with brief bright godhead (sand 
The shifting ground he walks and shade) 
He builds, lo he has scaled and spanned 
Oblivion with this wonder made. 


Behold his black gangs drag great rocks 
Slow on the blazing desert, lay * 

In fitted niches perfect blocks, 

And he the Pharaoh of this day 


To wield, decree, move Egypt. More, 
His armies and his sweating slaves 
Are only poet with metaphor 

To pile his temples, hew his caves. 


He quarries in his soul to cut 
The inner store of him and haul 
Astounding energies that shut 
All time in his enigma: small 


Soon and shrunken he lies hid 


Still master in his pyramid. 











PRODIGAL 


The harlots of my thoughts were beautiful 

When I had pride to pay them. 

Logic, my favorite courtesan, wore smiles 

Sleep as a woman; coins of my perfect reasons 

Fell in exotic jangles down the pockets of my mind. 


Let the Christ come like lightning. We would meet Him, 
My mind and I, with perfect genuflections, 

Lift up our arms and even mention love. 

(But what directory in terrible letters 

Will give the rubrics for His tenderness?) 


He came too torn for smiting, and no gesture 

Of mine dared trouble the waters of His tears— 
A look, no word, only the aching silence 

Of His eyes finding mine. Only I know 

My lips have somehow found the earth and tasted 
Pity like myrrh, learned by intuition 

The only rubrics for His tenderness. 


So my heart broke, and all my bones dissolved. 


This beautiful Thief has pilfered my best opinions, 
Purloined the currency of my precious wisdom. 
Now I am poor. The trollops of my thoughts 

Are bleary-eyed and reek of cheap perfume. 

Logic has lost her figure. All my pride’s 

Gay ornaments have peeled their gilt. But, oh! 

The first robe, Christ, has crushed me with its awful 
Weight of mercy. How these sandals pierce 

With little nails my feet grown great with roaming! 


And through what scalding sweetness of new tears 
I see the ring securely on my finger 
Gleaming, too bright, too bright. 


I close my eyes. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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THE PALM COLT 


Where the men loosed him 
There we see 

The burden-beast 

Of prophecy 





Predestinate 

To bear the King 

On Whose Way fall the palms 
Crowds fling. 


For Truth rides 
Brighter than the sun 
Through history’s page 
Till time is done. 


And still we hear 
Glad people’s cries 
(O Burden 


Precious past surmise! ) 


As through earth’s ages 
New palms wave 
On one Path 
Shining past the grave. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


THE GOLDEN SEED 


While yet incarnate I shall see 

All that seems forbidden me. 

As nothing stops an element 

From following its one intent 

So I shall go to meaning’s end 

And find there something to defend. 





Though mighty is a grain of dust 
There are more mighty things to trust— 
When vision by this grain is blurred 
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The thing unseen can still be heard 
And proof there is that bells of air 
Are ringing when no bells are there. 
Behind each vulnerable sense 

There is a hidden recompense 
Would I but look inside as out 

To find what mortals are about. 


As time obscures eternity 

So is this thing I cannot see, 

Yet there is that within the heart 
No microscope can pull apart, 

No germ set loose, no atom split 
Can cage this thing or conquer it. 
I must pause to know its worth, 

I must wait to bring it forth 

And measure its mortality 

With all that mortal man can be. 


Water and earth and air and fire 

Poured in me their own desire 

And more, transcending these, a need 

To rediscover the Golden Seed— 

And I shall find the Seed and know 

How love was planted and watch love grow. 
MINNA GELLERT. 


YET NOT ASTRAY 


Sustaining no trust, still I trust; 
Disobedient, yet I obey; 
Fearful, I have no fear; 
Wandering—yet not astray. 


Crying, still I accept, 
Desiring of no desire. 
Cold is my love, Oh, cold is my love, 
Yet fired, Oh Lord, with Thy fire. 
JANE HARWOOD HOAG. 
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POETRY AT THE THRESHOLD* 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


N THIS concluding hour of the two-day meeting of THE CATHOLIC 

Poetry Society oF AMERICA, I, as its President—a position which 
I may tell you is honorific rather than onerous—have been asked to say 
a few words. I do so all the more happily because it has been evident 
from the large gathering there has been at the various sessions, and now 
at this assembly, that the Society has met with great success and has 
grown steadily since the Tenth Anniversary Congress at Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1941, well attended though it was. It is a special pleasure to 
me that Dr. Wimsatt is speaking with me from this platform, as he was 
for a while a student of mine at Georgetown. I think you will all agree 
when Little Willie Wimsatt stands to his feet that he is head and shoul- 
ders over any poet of our time or—if it comes to that—over any poet 
you have ever heard of. 

The topic I have chosen—or rather, which has been assigned to me— 
is the same as the one that has been taken as the over-all theme of the 
panel discussions, the readings of poetry, and the speeches at today’s 
luncheon—‘“Poetry at the Threshold.” Were it not that the former 
speakers have already clarified the matter, it might well be asked, “On 
the Threshold of What?” But of course the answer has always been 
implied. So I can do little more than add a footnote; I shall attempt 
nothing so ambitious as a gathering up of the threads, and indeed would 
claim the gift of prophecy if I did, for I admit that I prepared what I 
had to say without knowing just what it was that was going to be said 
by those who preceded me. 

This society of ours, as you know, is not restricted to those who 
formally belong to the Catholic Church, though it may be assumed that 
our members are in general sympathy with its aims, and sometimes they 
(like many other poets) have written poems very Catholic in spirit. 
(I am using the word with a small and not a large “‘s”—the “c” perhaps 
should be in lower-case as well as in capitals.) Some may object that 
there can be no such thing as “Catholic poetry,” any more than trigo- 
nometry or geography are Catholic. Let us not be too captious or pee- 
vish; the true, the good and the beautiful, wherever found, are a part of 
our Catholic heritage. As St. Paul put it in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians: “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 


* Address delivered by the President of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. The 
Congress on Poetry, Hunter College, New York City, April 14-5, 1951. 
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soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” For this reason we 
welcome as an ally (perhaps some will think a rather surprising ally) 
the William Faulkner as he showed himself in the speech he made on 
accepting the Nobel Prize, when he strongly advocated a return to “the 
old verities and truths of the heart, the old universal truths lacking 
which any story is ephemeral and doomed—love and honor and pity 
and pride and compassion and sacrifice. Until he does so he [the writer] 
labors under a curse.” That is one of the signs that the world is waiting 
on the threshold—-waiting to enter that enormous room to which the 
Catholic Faith holds the only key. 

This does not mean that the Catholic poet should confine himself to 
religious themes, but rather that, when he looks at life, he will do so 
with eyes illumined by the Catholic concept of what life means. Most 
religious poetry is drivel, just as most love poetry is drivel. But this is 
because those themes are too difficult in themselves for any except a 
first-rate poet to attempt. However, precisely because the emotions 
aroused by religion and love are universally felt—that is, are the best 
themes—nearly everybody tries, if only once in his life, to give expres- 
sion to them, usually with deplorable results. The Catholic poet would 
be well advised to use such themes sparingly—remembering, with all 
due modesty, that he is not likely to have anything of poetic value to 
say about them—but all his poetry is likely to show that Catholicism is 
his native air, that in which he lives and moves and has his being. 

There can be little doubt that poetry has for some time been under 
disrepute. This disrepute has been in large part caused by the poets 
themselves. In their perception of the fact that the saying of anything 
absolutely new, is well-nigh impossible, they have despairingly turned 
to technical novelties, and have frantically sought to conceal their own 
emptiness under an opaque cloud of obscurity. This does not mean— 
at any rate I do not mean—that only the good old subjects should be 
the subject for poetry, and still less that the outworn should be made 
still staler, but that what is fundamental to human nature is proper to 
poetry, and that if the poet has some important experience to share he 
should strive his utmost to find the words to convey his experience to 
others. 

Poets have too often seemed to write only for other poets, thereby, 
so to speak, trying to live by taking in one another’s washing. Well, a 
poet is no doubt the best critic another poet can have, though this is the 
exact opposite of the principle of Moliére, who used to read a play as 
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soon as it was finished to his cook. The poet’s audience should be large, 
and would be large (potentially, at all events) if only he would be true 
to his vocation, and write for the world instead of a coterie. This is 
what the great poets of the past did, and now and then a poet of our 
own time can be found who does so, too—Robert Frost, for example. 
And though alas, the daily stint of verse of Eddie Guest, eclipses Frost’s 
in popularity, that, too, is enjoyed for what is good in it, its preoccupa- 
tion with the homely and the familiar. 

This is not a plea for intelligibility above everything else, though it 
seems to me that a writer should be readable and should write to be 
understood. But Shakespeare is often very difficult, not because his 
object was obscurity but because many of his thoughts are not readily 
grasped. He is, in fact, a far more difficult poet—except in the matter 
of archaic spelling—than Chaucer, his closest rival among English poets. 
But Shakespeare did not set out to be difficult, any more than Gerard 
Manley Hopkins did. Even when one cannot understand Father Hop- 
kins—and half of his work is, I confess, quite beyond me—one can be 
perfectly sure that he had something very valuable to say. He has yet 
to be given his rightful place as a critic, on the basis of his letters, in one 
of which he appeals to Christ, the supremely just critic—he means of 
poetry. “Oh, once explained, how simple it all is!” Hopkins wrote to 
Robert Bridges when sending him one of his more recondite poems. So 
Robert Browning, who in his day was considered very obscure—much 
to his amused mystification—puts up obstacles merely because he was in 
a hurry and in his modesty believed that all his readers were as learned 
and intelligent as himself. When he wrote: ° 


Hobbs prints blue—straight he turtle eats; 
Nobbs hints blue—claret crowns his cup; 

Stokes outdares Noakes in azure feats: 
Who fished the murex up? 

What porridge had John Keats? 


Everything turns upon the word “murex,” the shell-fish from which 
the blue Tyrian dye was extracted. All Browning is saying is that it 
often happens that the exploiters—the vulgarians Hobbs and Nobbs, 
Stokes and Noakes—get fat, whereas the originators often go hungry. 
And he takes as his illustration the first thing that meets his eye when he 
looked out of the window—the blue sky, which reminds him of the 
murex! 

Let me admit, however, that the sort of thing just cited from 
Browning is, upon the whole an error in judgment; a poet should take 
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more trouble than that. Therefore I prefer the “timeless” style, the style 
that one finds, for example, in that dear friend of mine, Ridgely Tor- 
rence, who died last Christmas Day: 


Far above the birdsong bright shines the gold, 
Through the starry orchards earth’s paths are hung; 
As she moves among them glowing fruits unfold, 
Such that the heavens there reawaken young. 
Overhead is beauty, healing for the old 

Overhead is morning, nothing but youth, 

Only lovely youth. 


His poetry seems to me to have been sculptured in light. So also, in a 
somewhat different vein, are the lines of another friend of mine, Ruth 
Pitter, but one whom I have never met and know only through corre- 
spondence: 


The glory of inglorious days, 

The suffrage of the voiceless dead, 

Still green above their withered bays 

And gay by their forgotten bed; 

Such is this plant, and thus I sow 

Life’s birth, Time’s end, Death’s overthrow. 


The plea I am therefore making is for the quality of timelessness. 
Poetry cannot be static, unless it is dead; there will be continual ad- 
vance, a steady enlargement, it is to be hoped, of the scope of poetry, 
both in the subjects it uses and in the manner in which it deals with 
them. Most discussions about mere technique seem to me to be sterile, 
for we should have discovered by now that nothing “dates” like 
modernity, that nothing becomes more quickly old-fashioned than what 
is up to the minute. I am not arguing, either, for what is called “‘tradi- 
tion” in poetry, as that might be understood in the sense of saying that 
only the work of the past, and the way of the past, is worth preserving. 
These should not, indeed, be rudely discarded, but we should reach 
beyond them, while building upon them. 

Such a plea should appeal in a very special way to Catholic poets, as 
Catholicism is the only focal point for us—our security, our hope, 
changeless and ever new, with inexhaustible depths to be apprehended 
even on earth, though the fullness of knowledge is attainable only in 
heaven. During the past two decades we have been faced with a most 
dangerous challenge, which we have met and overthrown by force of 
arms. Another even more dangerous challenge is now arising in Com- 
munism, which we may yet have to meet in arms. But though we may 
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succeed in this, let us not count too much upon our material resources 
or our larger supply of atom bombs; for a false ideology can only be 
overcome by a true idea. At this point I have some misgivings, when I 
contemplate our gadget-strewn “American way of life,” and hear an 
equation being made between democracy and capitalism. For while we 
may be the victors in the coming struggle—that is, if the horrors of war 
do come upon us—we shall ourselves be vanquished in the end, unless, 
against what is now threatening to engulf us, we can in the light of dawn 
pit compassion and courage and honor and justice and love. 

The United States of America has, so I firmly believe, the destiny 
of being the saviour of the world. Yet this can be, at best, only in a 
limited sense. And in my gloomy moments I sometimes wonder whether 
we may not eventually be smothered under our own prosperity and lose 
sight of our true mission. But when I think of the Catholic Church in 
America my hope and courage revive, for I feel it is the shining hour 
for Catholicism to keep our country true to its own ideals. In this 
tremendous mission our poets have a great part to play, not as propa- 
gandists or pamphleteers but purely as poets—those who have the true 
vision of what life is in its totality, and under whose inspired singing, 
if they can rise to that, the world may march forward toward the free- 
dom and the joy designed by God as our human portion. 


Book Reviews 
MATCHED HEARTS, BLUE DIAMONDS 


A Little Treasury of Love Poetry, edited by John Holmes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

Anthology, etymologically, is a gathering of flowers; metaphorically 
the name is a happy one, especially for a collection of love poetry. The 
anthologist is a gatherer. Unfortunately, however, he often gathers dead 
flowers or he chooses flowers that wilt quickly. But some of his flowers 
never die. They are the eternal perennials; they make the gathering 
worthwhile. Almost all of John Holmes’ selections are hardy, long- 
lived. A Little Treasury of Love Poems is, consequently, what it says: a 
treasury. It is worthwhile. 

Certainly the selection is time-proofed. The treasury includes poems 
from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas, which puts both Dylan Thomas and 
Chaucer in good company. Dylan Thomas is represented by only one 
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poem, however, one of his better, but not his best; Chaucer has two 
selections, although the little love speech of Arcite in the Knight’s Tale 
is not included. But that is a minor omission. The reader of an an- 
thology always has his taste edited for him; luckily, John Holmes’ taste 
is good. He represents all the major poets and some minor poets by their 
best love poetry: it is good to find Francis Quarles represented by one 
fine poem; satisfying to see Rupert Brooke not represented again as 
“the great lover”; usual to discover Shakespeare’s predominance; but 
disappointing as surprising to find Hopkins missing—Bridges is here. 
Thompson is also missing—-Meynell is here, too. The absence of Hop- 
kins is explained by the absence of religious love poetry. 

Actually, the division of these love poems is the division of states in 
love experience, ‘“‘a sequence from the first awareness of love, to love’s 
focus on one person, its urgency, its consummation, the pain of love— 
doubt, parting, renunciation—to that lasting love through all of mar- 
riage, and after death.” The first awareness of love causes the desire to 
define; definition is replaced by determination to discover; discovery 
leads to decisions; decisions have results—they are either happy or un- 
happy. John Holmes’ divisions and selections follow this theory. He 
also includes a group of great love songs and some lighter love poems 
which are addenda, extra, but which are also delightful. 

Just as delightful are the delicate sketches by Johannes Troyer. 
Baskets, doves, arrows, harps, roses, urns, letters, fans, hearts entwined 
decorate the pages. Division headings are illustrated with maids in flow- 
ing gowns, men in cloaks. They have a nineteenth century look that 
suggests a mood of love that modern dress could hardly convey. The 
blue ribbon marker also is a nineteenth century reminder, and a good 
one. In addition, the book, bound in buckram, gilt edges, is boxed, 
printed with matched hearts, blue diamonds.* 

All these attractions hide some slight errors in make-up which are, 
nonetheless, detracting. There are discrepencies in wording and punc- 
tuation of section headings between the table of contents and the actual 
division pages, which should be emended for consistency. Unfortunate- 
ly, the index has a particularly unattractive type-set. Finally, a finer 
grade of paper should have been used. But, whether you judge this book 
by its contents or its cover, it is a treasury.—John Fandel. 





* A Little Treasury of Love Poetry is published in two editions. The 
review copy used by Mr. Fandel is the de luxe, and hence his description 
at this point does not apply to the less expensive, priced at $2.50.—The 
Editors. 
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A ZEPHYR FROM THE SOUTH 


Sunday in Virginia, by Gertrude Claytor. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. $2.75. 

There is a sincerity and felicity of expression in these poems which 
commands respect. Mrs. Claytor rarely strikes a false note as she sings 


about her beloved South, telling the reader that 


Here in the warm red soil 
That fills my hand 
Are seed and blood... . 


Here is my body’s source, 
My very bone. 


She sings of childhood memories and hills and “resurrections sealed in 
seed.” Although the emotional voltage generated is not intense, yet 
there is a lambent glow that suffuses her lines. Pictorially, she achieves 
quite pleasing effects. In several of the poems as in “Dawn,” “The Bud,” 
“Lost Day” and “Giant Killer,” Mrs. Claytor provides a tautness and 
consequent impact that is particularly satisfying. Her use of the ballad 
form is competent and assured. “Jonathan Gault, Esq.,” is an especially 
successful blending of deft character portrayal, mood and humor. 

The publishers of this handsomely designed book are to be com- 
mended in indicating the copyright source of each poem. The reader is 
thus enabled to learn that “Dawn,” one of the best poems in the book 
was published in SPIRIT.—Doyle Hennessy. 


POETRY?>—OUT THE WINDOW 


The Collected Later Poems of William Carlos Williams. New York: 
New Directions. $3.00. 

“For this collection,” this volume’s jacket states, after noting the 
fact that the author is “winner of the National Book Award for Poetry 
in 1950,” “Dr. Williams has gathered together all the poetry he has 
written in the decade of the Forties, except for the long poem Paterson, 
which is published separately.” The publishers also proudly proclaim 
that Dr. Williams was “one of the first writers to be published by New 
Directions and his books have been highspots” on its list ever since. 
The present collection opens with an “Author’s Introduction (1944) ,” 
the first statement of which is “The war is the first and only thing in 
the world today.” There is no explanation why a declaration of this 
nature could not have been brought up-to-date. In any event it throws 
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some light on the author’s theory but since the Introduction is largely 
a work of juxtaposed notes, it is difficult to determine precisely what 
that theory is or if Dr. Williams has really given himself seriously to 
the formation and integration of a theory. He does speak forcefully 
against the “error attributable to the Freudian concept” of poetry as 
the product of frustration. And poets, by and large, should be grate- 
ful for his denunciation of that error. But there remains the suspicion 
that Dr. Williams has been caught in the coils of semantics and, cer- 
tainly by the standards which SPIRIT has advocated, he appears to be 
definitely confused about the true nature of poetry itself. 

“The poet isn’t a fixed phenomenon, no more is his work. That [I 
presume the pronoun refers to work] might be a note on current af- 
fairs, a diagnosis, a plan for procedure, a retrospect—all in its own 
peculiarly enduring form. . . . It may be the picking out of an essential 
detail for memory, something to be set aside for further study, a sort 
of shorthand of emotional significance for later reference.” Going 
then from this theory to Dr. Williams’ practice, it can easily be demon- 
strated that there is no inconsistency. The “shorthand” may be present 
but it is Dr. Williams alone who can recapture the significances. The 
assiduous readers can understand the “notes” since he most particularly 
deals in the concrete observation, but be completely baffled as to why 
one is cheek by jowl with another. The following poem, “The Un- 
frocked Priest,” is typical, quoted in prose typographical arrangement: 


When a man had gone up in Russia from a small town to the University 
he returned a hero—people bowed down to him—his ego, nourished by 
this, mounted to notable works. 


Here in the streets the kids say Hello Pete! to me—What can one be or 
imagine? Nothing is reverenced, nothing looked up to. What can come 
of that sort of disrespect for the understanding? 


There is nothing esoteric about any of these words; their meaning is 
clear but their significance, even by the loosest standards of good prose, 
is at best latent, if actually any exists. Even where the objectiveness is 
entirely clear, the question still remains concerning the significance. 
“The Flower” says in toto: 


This too I love / Flossie sitting in the sun / on its cane / the first rose / 
yellow as an egg the pet / canary / in his cage / beside her carolling. 
Here one easily has a color photo of Flossie, but I suspect the majority 
of readers will value it as much as they might the daguerreotype of some 
unknow ancestor in the family album of a stranger. What poetic value 
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have the phrases over and above this account, taken at random from 
today’s newspaper? 
The two women were chosen from the studio audience, as a mother-and- 
daughter team for competition in a “Hello, Mom,” quiz, in honor of 
Mother’s Day on the program “Break the bank.” . . . They survived the 
elimination as nine stiff questions were fired at them. . . . The last ques- 
tion was: “What was the name of the family in ‘Little Women’?” Both 
women cried together, ““The March family.” The jackpot of $8,120 was 
handed to them, as the audience cheered. 


Now, had this reporter’s work been printed, in some eccentric typo- 
graphic line arrangement, as is “The Flower” and a large part of Dr. 
Williams’ work, it is entirely possible that the critics who swing the 
incense before him would say that the reporter “has captured the flesh 
and the heart, the humor and the tragedy of life as it is really lived.” 
But if this is “creativity” then my semantics are aglee. The sum total 
of these “Later Poems” adds up to little more than the author’s ability 
to observe and, in other “poems” to think on what he sees and experi- 
ences, sometimes with relevancy, more often in the shorthand which at 
a later date he may transcribe for the reader’s enlightenment. More 
probably he may not since, judging from the following statement which 
appears from Dr. Williams in Poetry, he writes about another but ob- 
viously states his own position: “He saw certain things in impossible 
juxtapositions, to hell how other guys see it, this is the way I see it. 
This belongs next to that. I don’t give a damn what the ‘masters’ say. I 
don’t care a whoop in hell what they want me to see and to write, I’m 
going to write it my way, and that’s going to be my metaphor. 

“Let the metaphysical take care of itself, the arts have nothing to 
do with it... . There’s nothing sentimental about a machine, and: 
A poem is a small (or large) machine made of works. . . . Prose may 
carry a load of ill-defined matters like a ship. But poetry is the machine 
which drives it, pruned to a perfect economy. As in all machines its 
movement is intrinsic, undulant, a physical more than a literary char- 
acter. ... It isn’t what he (the poet) says that counts as a work of art, 
it’s what he makes, with such intensity of perception that it lives with 
an intrinsic movement of its own to verify its authenticity.” These 
quotations from the “Author’s Introduction,” seen in light of the 
standards which characterize SPIRIT, are filled with fallacies and, al- 
though some of Dr. Williams’ work may have escaped them all, his 
practice in actual writing demonstrates that his theory, followed, will 
be most successful in its alienation of the public from the reading of 
poetry altogether.—John Gilland Brunini. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To the Editor—In his review of Father Lynch’s book, This Little While 
(SPIRIT, January, 1951), Mr. John Fandel says: “The finest mode of 
expression of Christ’s ministry is found in the Gospels,” and there “‘is 
no artistic need to change that mode, no need to re-state in poetry what 
has already been so well stated.” It occurred to me that some readers 
are going to misunderstand his words. I’m sure they will infer that no 
one ought to try re-telling the Gospel story in some artistic mode. I do 
not accuse him of implying such a thing, because that would be unfair. 
But may I use his statement as a chance to point out that, while there is 
no artistic need, there may well be artistic justification for a writer’s 
treating the Gospel material in his own mode? 

I am indicating that a writer can make me realize what the Gospel 
tells me briefly. I don’t believe a writer in so doing will spoil the Gospel 
story. I think he may secure a special effect which is not secured by the 
straight factual story in the Evangelists. He may make me see the facts 
effectively if he is a good writer. I am not saying that his achievement 
will be better; I only say it will be different. And while there is no 
artistic need to seek a different way of expressing the same thing, I do 
believe any artist is justified in going out for realization. The Evan- 
gelists were not aiming at realization, but why can’t a writer take their 
facts and use them for that end? 

Take, for example, the Agony in the Garden. Newman, whose great 
aim in preaching was realization, bringing home an idea, makes that 
subject more overwhelming for me than the Gospel account, when he 
develops it slowly in his sermon on “The Mental Sufferings of Our 
Lord.” Or take an extreme example—take what for me is the most 
beautiful thing ever written: St. John’s account of Our Lord’s dis- 
course at the Last Supper. I can conceive of some writer using the same 
material, giving it even greater length, and accordingly making me 
realize the whole scene and the whole meaning more profoundly than 
when I read the Gospel account. There is no need for any writer to do 
that; but I would say “Well done,” if he could do it. 

I am suddenly reminded of Christ Unconquered, by Father Little, 
$.J.—the nearest approach to Milton’s majesty that I’ve ever seen in 
English. While I believe it is often enough labored and often enough 
abstract, it does make me see things I will never forget. St. John says: 
"Then, therefore, Pilate took Jesus, and scourged him.” Father Little 
makes me see the scourging, and such an effect is certainly justifiable. 
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Or again, from St. John in narrating the story of Lazarus: “And 
Jesus wept.” Any writer who makes me see the tears of Jesus is justi- 
fied. Newman does that in another of his sermons. If any writer can 
make me concentrate on any Gospel event for half an hour, or ten min- 
utes, the experience may be very apt to move me so deeply that I will 
remember it as long as I live. Don’t you think that writers should try 
to make me realize the events in Christ’s life? Suggestion has its own 
effect on the reader; but so has elaboration.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


Bayonne, N. J. 

To the Editor—Would you be interested in a few not at all expert 
opinions—top of my mind, if you will? I have only recently become 
acquainted with your magazine. A friend took me to your Congress 
on Poetry at Hunter College and there I picked up a copy of your 
March issue. Also a copy of From One Word. It was interesting to find 
the latter book reviewed by Riley Hughes and to compare my own 
reading of it with his. For apparent reasons I couldn’t make the com- 
parison he did, that is, I wouldn’t know if the book follows out “the 
standards proclaimed in the Society’s ‘manifesto’ delivered to the Sec- 
ond Congress,” for I’ve not heard it (has it appeared in print? I sup- 
pose so and would like to see a copy if one is available). 

Nevertheless I could understand Mr. Hughes’ references to stand- 
ards. It is seldom that I’ve seen a magazine so—well, wouldn’t inte- 
grated be the proper word? “To Train the Imagination,” for example, 
which opens this March issue is so definitely related, supplementing as 
it were, the article by Sister Mary Stephanie, only the second instal- 
ment of which I have so far seen. And Mr. Hughes’ review extends the 
observations into a more concrete area. The three pieces in conjunction 
bears out my idea of integration. “A Choir Not Always in Tune” 
deals directly with the poetic aspirations and attempts of nuns, I in- 
ferred; the opening editorial comment broadens the article’s applica- 
tions and does more than imply that the problem of the nun who wants 
to write poetry is at heart the problem of any other man or woman 
similarly motivated; and the review demonstrates the final solutions of 
the problem by citing poetry—that “is clearly a public function and as 
clearly the service of beauty in intelligible forms,” in From One Word. 

I suppose it doesn’t need be said that I found the same unity in 
diversity (I borrow the phrase from one so current today about Amer- 
ica) all throughout From One Word. Perhaps this is a more subtle thing 
and I wonder how many reviewers of the book recognized it. Usually 
reviews of anthologies of poems I have seen tell you only facts about 
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the book — plus the mention of a few of the reviewer’s favorites. 

At this point, I must in honesty confess that Mr. Hughes is beyond 
me when he talks about “contingency” and I suppose he has in mind 
a state which is more recognizable, or identifiable, by the philosopher 
than by one who is an amateur at that sort of thing. At least, I can 
say that Mr. Hughes has succeeded in spurring me on and into the 
avenues of inquiry concerning poetry which seemingly SPIRIT pri- 
marily conducts with an authority as firm as it is persuasive-—Donald 


Edes Parkes. 


Monterey, Mass. 

To the Editor—In other years I have purchased your anthologies but 
hurried them off for Christmas gifts so fast I was hardly eligible to com- 
ment on them. This year I have been selfish, keeping From One Word 
for myself, near my bedside, reading only two or three poems at a time, 
and reading that way, surprised to find how good they are. I include 
here also and especially your Martha and Mary Variation. But speaking 
of the anthology as a whole, what amazed me, was so many I had either 
overlooked or forgotten or perhaps read too hastily or too many at a 
time to appreciate. I don’t know just what moral can be drawn from 
this—but anyhow, thanks for a good book.—Margery Mansfield. 
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